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MUSIC OF THE MONTH 

MONSIEUR SATIE AND MR. CARPENTER 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 

To the casual observer of contemporary music, the celebrated 
Erik Satie is known as an eccentric Frenchman who writes 
music with absurd titles and preposterous directions to the 
performer — piano works with such titles as Three Pieces in the 
Form of a Pear, The Dreamy Fish, Airs to Make you Run; printed 
directions which instruct the pianist to play "on yellow velvet, 
dry as a cuckoo, light as an egg", or "without noise ", " with hands 
in the pockets", "like a nightingale with the toothache"; or such 
programmatic indications as the following: "This is the hunt 
after a lobster; the hunters descend to the bottom of the water. 
They run. . . . The lobster is tracked. The lobster weeps". 

There is no such test of friendship, remarked George Eliot, as a 
difference in the sense of humor; and the infantile buffooneries of 
Satie have done him an ill service with many who have been de- 
terred by these somewhat elephantine gambollings from recogniz- 
ing, behind the farceur and the gamin, the gifted and original 
musician, the tonal path-breaker, who is the essential Satie. 
Parodist, clown, poseur, a whimsical and outrageous prank- 
player, deliberately and joyously engaged in the ancient pastime 
of making the simple-minded sit up, Satie is nevertheless a con- 
siderable figure in modern musical history. At a time when 
Stravinsky was a boy of nine and Schonberg a youth of seventeen, 
Satie was writing music extraordinary for its daring and origi- 
nality. In his Le Fils des Etoiles (1891) there are harmonic 
inventions which sound for all the world like passages to 
which Stravinsky and Schonberg, twenty years later, were signing 
their names with a noble gesture of revolutionary defiance; 
and Satie was writing Debussyisms while Debussy himself was 
still employing the genteel and perfumed idiom of Massenet. 
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Satie, the son of a Scotch mother and a French father, studied first 
with Guilmant, then at the Conservatoire, where he did not shine 
as a pupil. He played in the Montmartre cabarets and con- 
sorted with the wild-eyed Sar Peladan (Josephine Aime Peladan), 
whose grotesque Salon de la Rose-Croix he joined in 1892, writing 
music for plays by Peladan — as, for example, preludes to Le 
Fils des Etoiles, a "Chaldean Wagnerism" in three acts. Satie 
then resorted to the Schola Cantorum for further study, and in 
1911 Ravel made him a subject of excited discussion by playing 
some of his piano pieces at a concert of the Societe Musicale 
Independente. 

This singular and baffling person — this "shy and genial fan- 
taisist, part-child, part-devil, part-faun", as Carl Van Vechten 
calls him in an admirable and pioneering essay, "played on by 
Impressionism, Catholicism, Rosicrucianism, Pre-Raphaelitism, 
Theosophy, the camaraderie of the cabaret" — has produced vo- 
luminously, but music that is chiefly for the piano. For orchestra 
there exist, in addition to the music for Le Fils des Etoiles (1891),. 
these scores: Uspud, a "Christian ballet for one person"; a pre- 
lude to a play by Jules Bois, La Porte Heroique du del (1893), 
orchestrated by Roland Manuel — a work satirizing mysticism in 
music, "which gives a general impression suggesting a ritual being 
chanted by the voluptuous inmates of a harem"; Je te Veux, a 
"pseudo-sentimental" waltz; Les Pantins Dansent, after a poem by 
Valentine de Saint-Point (1912), also orchestrated by Manuel; 
music for a ballet, Parade, devised by Cocteaii and Picasso, 
choreography by Massine, produced at the Chatelet, Paris, by 
the Russian Ballet, May 18, 1917; a burlesque, Le Piccadilly; and 
Socrate, a drame symphonique for voice and orchestra, in three 
parts, based on the Dialogues of Plato (Paris, June 7, 1920). 

In the Best Circles of musical hyper-modernism, Satie, it ap- 
pears, is regarded as an exponent of "that spirit of sane thinking 
and satire which is a distinctive mark of the French intelligence" 
— the authentic esprit gaulois: that spirit of sly malice, mockery, 
satire, gayety, ironic humor, which had its early exemplification 
in the nouvelles of La Salle, and which survives in the work of 
Anatole France. As for M. Satie himself, he has recently de- 
clared: "Thirty years ago I was 'terribly Impressionist'. Mod- 
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ern sensibility was then 'Impressionist' . . . it lived on im- 
pressions. Once, even, I was a 'humorist'. . . . Now 
. . . I have given it up. It is too ugly. In life, one must be 
serious. . . . Everything must be done seriously" — in which 
it is not impossible to perceive an inverted gravity. 

Certainly it may be said, however, with complete sobriety, that 
this strange being can write, when he pleases, music of beautiful 
dignity and distinction; and indisputably he is one of those in- 
novators who have helped to enlarge the potentialities of musical 
speech. The ultra-modernists have wandered in his harmonic 
garden with much profit to themselves, even though they knew 
not the name of the owner thereof. For now, at last, we have 
heard in these parts the famous Gymnopedies of Satie, originally 
three piano pieces, the first and third of which have been or- 
chestrated with exquisite discretion by Claude Debussy; and they 
are disclosed as among the most gracious and distinguished things 
that musical France has given us. 

The Gymnopaedia was an annual festival of ancient Sparta, so 
named from the dances performed by naked youths in honor of 
Apollo, Artemis, and Leto, to commemorate the Spartan victory 
over the Argives at Thyrea. 

The feast of the Gymnopgedise was a highly consequential one 
in Sparta. It lasted, says Rawlinson, for several days, sometimes 
ten. It was less a religious festival than a great spectacle, where- 
in the grace and strength of the Spartan youth were exhibited to 
their admiring countrymen and to foreigners. "The chief 
ceremonies were choral dances, in which wrestling matches and 
other gymnastic exercises were closely imitated, and which served 
to show the adroitness, activity and bodily strength of the per- 
formers. These were chiefly Spartan youths, who danced naked 
in the forum, round the statues of Apollo, Diana and Latona. 
Songs in celebration of the noble deeds performed by the youths — 
as the exploits of Thyrea and Thermopylae — formed a portion of 
the proceedings at the Festival." 

Satie has conceived these dances as slow, grave, processional in 
tone, suavely and serenely classical in spirit. Some have refused 
to take at their face value the dignity and charm, the poised and 
lovely simplicity of these pieces, and have chosen to see in them 
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merely " delightful parodies of the dull monotony and sentimen- 
tality of conventional dance-rhythms". But that is to assume 
that Satie, even at twenty-two, was a confirmed, relentless, and 
indefatigable parodist, — which is unlikely. Even a parodist must 
have his days of rest. 



Mr. John Alden Carpenter, as everyone knows, is an American; 
but he has a wholly un-American flexibility. Mr. Carpenter's 
responsive and versatile genius enables him to turn at will, for 
the subject-matter of his music, to the Spain of Velasquez, or the 
Comic Section of the daily paper, or the poetry of Tagore, or the 
hedonistic life of a perambulating baby in a city park, or his own 
untabulated reveries as a poet in tones; and not long ago he paid 
his respects to the memorable year 1620. We have lately heard 
in New York his Pilgrim Vision, composed for the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary, and performed here in March at a concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Mr. Carpenter has himself set forth the imaginative basis of his 
music; and as he writes as well as he composes, it is a pleasure no 
less than a duty to exhibit his own gloss upon his score: 

" In order," he has said, "that the purpose of the composer may 
be made clear, we are asked to imagine the grim little Pilgrim 
band in a last religious service in England, the march to the sea, 
the embarkation. We are asked to watch their ship as it sails 
away and disappears under the edge of the sky. Surely an ex- 
traordinary adventure! And surely, at the moment when the 
sea seems its most tremendous, and the Pilgrim ship its most 
forgotten, it is easy to think that in that moment the Eye of God 
rested upon them and smiled. For the sea speeds them on their 
way and they come at last to the Shore of their Hope. We can 
share in the exultation of their landing, in the joy of their 
discovery, and we can feel with them the thrill of the Future 
America." 

It would be superfluous to attempt any elaboration of the fore- 
going remarks by Mr. Carpenter upon the imaginative substra- 
tum of his Pilgrim ^Vision. He paints the picture, suggests the 
vision, on his orchestral canvas; he elucidates and enforces it, 
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with admirable conciseness and felicity, in his argument. But 
comment is in order, however, upon some of the purely musical 
aspects of Mr. Carpenter's score. 

He begins his piece by an organ proclamation of the Old 
Hundredth hymn-tune; and lest any youthful Congregationalist 
be disposed to rise up and accuse Mr. Carpenter of anachronism, 
he had better be reminded that the Old Hundredth was at least 
seventy years old when the Pilgrim band sang it, — as we may sup- 
pose, — with fearfully uplifted hearts, at that last service before 
their departure. 

With the end of the hymn the music becomes processional, and 
there is the solemn pealing of bells — music full of the spirit of 
faith and resolution. Then follows what the imagination hears 
as music of the sea — the sea as mystery, as caprice, as menace; 
the sea vast and terrible and endless by night under the cold 
October stars, or angered by November gales, or bright with the 
promissory gold of the west; but in a moment of gracious airs and 
calm seas, the orchestral skies clear for a while and, enclosed by a 
shimmering veil of harp tones and the shining of the glockenspiel, 
the music sings its consolatory reminder of an omnipresent, 
watchful, smiling Providence (for this phrase is annotated in the 
score : " The Eye of God ") . But the clouds gather again, and the 
fortitude of the immortal band on their little ship is long and 
cruelly tested. "Stress of weather kept the Mayflower nine 
weeks on the Atlantic," says the historian Woodrow Wilson, and 
they sighted land "in the bleak days of late November." Albert 
Bushnell Hart says that the Pilgrims had "three months of 
stormy voyage" from the time they left Plymouth harbor in 
England on the 6th of September. But inasmuch as Professor 
Hart records that it was on November 11 that they drew up 
their compact while at anchor off Cape Cod, Professor Wilson's 
"nine weeks" seems rather better arithmetic than Professor 
Hart's "three months". 

As they "come at last to the shore of their hope" the orchestra 
becomes solemnly jubilant with songs of praise; and amid the 
pealing of bells and the chanting of trombones and trumpets 
celebrating the beneficent mercy of Providence, the hearer re- 
members the assurance of that admirable Puritan, Jonathan 
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Edwards, that "God's excellency, wisdom, and love seemed to ap- 
pear in everything: in the clouds, in the blue sky, in the water, 
and all nature." 

And thus we leave the Pilgrims as they land near a certain 
bowlder set "among diverse cornfeilds & litle runing brooks", 1 
thrilling with their new vision and their superb hope. 

It is not an easy thing to turn history — even romantic and 
exalted history — into music. And of course, strictly speaking, 
Mr. Carpenter has neither attempted nor accomplished anything 
of the kind. He has sought merely to extract the emotional 
essence of that great adventure of 1620 and state it in terms of 
musical speech; and he has done this admirably — with gravity, 
pith, and tenderness; with a rich sense of the nobility and drama 
of his theme. That he has also, incidentally, produced a piece of 
music which is as validly and indisputably "American" as Cape 
Cod, may be accredited to him for righteousness; though we re- 
gard this as of infinitely less importance than that he has given 
us music of distinction and flavor and clear sincerity. 

Lawrence Gilman. 

'Governor Bradford's spelling, not ours. 



